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INTRODUCTION 


The canonical literature of the Svetambara Jainas contains many 
references to various philosophical schools and religious sects apparently 
contemporaneous with itself. Although the canon in the form we have 
it now is a creation of the Council of Valabhi held in circa 454 A.C. under 
the presidentship of Devardhiganin, yet the matter contained in it is much 
older. This Council reduced the text to writing. The first collection was, 
however, made by the Council of Pataliputra which, according to Hema- 
candra, met during the reign of A§oka Maurya. Additions were made no 
doubt during the subsequent redactions, but the essentials remained un¬ 
changed through the long years of canonical revision which brought with 
it accretions of extraneous matter. The statements which form the subject 
matter of discussion in the following pages picture a state of things much 
earlier than Devardhiganin^ age and earlier even than the Council of 
Pataliputra. 

The beliefs and practices discussed in the Jaina texts were considered 
heretical from the point of view of the Jainas or the Nirgranthas, as 
they were called in the earlier days, and as such it was necessary for them 
to state and criticise the views and practices of many of those schools and 
sects. An attempt has been made in the following pages to give a com¬ 
prehensive account of all these sects and schools. Some works outside the 
Jaina canon have also been sometimes referred to for the purpose of 
illustrating the matter contained in the canon. References in the later 
works of Svetambaras and Digambaras to systems of thought adverse to 
them have been rejected for the simple reason that they deal with circum¬ 
stances of later ages influenced by conditions of later times when such works 
were composed. In many cases parallel references and accounts have been 
mentioned from the literature of the Buddhists, as they and the Jainas 
having started their career about the same time the former are likely to 
furnish reliable evidence on matters referred to by the latter, both being 
outside the Brahmanical fold and having a strong critical outlook. 

That the time the Jaina canon treats of was one bristling with con¬ 
flicting views and rival schemes may easily be gathered from such 
statements as “See, there are men who control themselves, whilst others 
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only pretend to be houseless.*’ 1 The Acardnga Sutra, one of the oldest 
of the canonical texts, says that “To friendly or hostile heretics one should 

not give alms, drink, dainties and spices. . . nor do them service. 

Some here are not well instructed as regards the subject of conduct ; . . . 
they pronounce opinions. . . . Know that all this is without reason.** 2 
The Sutrakrtdnga Sutra, another of the most authoritative texts, says 
“These heretics will never be saved. . . some unworthy sramanas who 
hold wrong doctrines are afraid of what is free from danger and are not 
afraid of real danger.** 3 “Some who search after truth and pretend to 
practise the Law, follow the false Law and do not arrive at the right thing 

.ignorant of what is right and wrong they do not get out of 

misery . . . they praise their own creed and blame that of their 
opponents.** 4 In a passage of fierce denunciation it has been said that 
the heretics will never be saved from the sufferings of the world. 5 * In 
the Sthdnanga Sutra false belief is spoken as an instrument that causes 
pain ( micchddamsanasalla). G It has been divided into two classes, 
abhiggahiya and anabhiggahiya which Abhayadeva, the commentator, 
explains as that proceeding from acceptance of wrong doctrine and that 
proceeding from other causes. In the Bhagavati there are frequent mentions 
of heretical schools and of heretical ascetics who came to question Mahavlra. 
The Jndtddharmakathd, AntahkrtadaSd and Prahiavyakarananga Sutras 
also contain occasional references to viicchddavisanasalla . 

In the Upasakadasd praising of heretical teachers and intimacy with 
them have been regarded as offences against the law of right belief. 7 
The animosities of the time are well illustrated by the remark of the 
newly converted lay disciple Ananda made to Mahavlra: “Truly, 
Reverend Sir, it does not befit me from this day forward to praise and 
worship any man of a heretical community, or any of the devas of a hereti¬ 
cal community, or any of the objects of reverence to them ; or without 
being first addressed by them, to address them or converse with them ; 
or to give or supply them with food or drink ; except it be by the command 
of the king or the community or any powerful man or deva or one*s own 
elders or by the exigencies of living.’* 8 Frequently does Mahavlra 

1 Acar.S. I.i.2.2; I.i.3.4; I.i.6.3.; with a slight variation in I.i.7.2. 

3 Ibid. I.vii.1.1-3. 

8 Suf.S. I.i.2.5-10. 

4 Ibid. I.I.ii. 15-23. 

5 Ibid. II.ii.79-81. 

0 Sth.S. i-48 ; Bhag. 1.6,52. 

7 Upas.S.i.44. 

8 Ibid. i.58. 
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refer to the need of refuting heretical doctrines: “Surely, venerable 
companions/* says Mahavira to his disciples, “if those servants of the 
Sramana who are householders living among householders, refute the 
theories of heretics, then much more, venerable companions, must the 
Nirgrantha ascetics who are students of the sacred collection of the twelve 
Angas be able to refute the theories of heretics by means of these argu¬ 
ments, questions, proofs and explanations.” 9 

In the Uttarddhyayana Sutra bad monks who do not protect themselves 
from sin, who though having the appearance of monks are the lowest 
among their worthy brethren, have been likened to heretics: they are 
despised in this world like p>oison, they are no bodies in this world or in 
that beyond. 10 The views and teachings of heretics have been called 
delusive talk which is untrue and without any meaning. * 11 Opinions 
and manifold doctrines not conforming to the Nirgrantha creed were 
declared to be contemptible which a monk was advised to abandon, for 
they were productive of evil everywhere. 12 Faith has been held to be 
easier to obtain for those who though not versed in the sacred doctrines are 
not acquainted with other systems and hold no wrong doctrines. Right 
faith depends on the avoiding of schismatical and heretical tenets. 1J 
Among the eight principles on which excellence of faith rests, are counted 
absence of preference for heresies, and non-shaking of right belief at 
the prosperity of heretical sects. 14 

In the Nandi Sutra Mahavira has been eulogised as the moon who 
ever vanquishes the Rahu of Akriyd-vdda, 15 as the destroyer of the 
lustre of other schools, 16 and as the destroyer of the pride of false faiths. 

It will be seen from the remarks quoted above that the time was 
full of various opinions, views, beliefs, schools, sects and teachings. 17 
They were not at all friendly towards each other as can be easily gathered. 
It will now be our task to examine the many references throughout 

0 Ibid, vi.174. 

10 Uttar. S. xvii.20 

11 Ibid, xviii.26. 

13 Ibid, xviii.26, 30. 

13 Ibid, xvii.26, 28. 

14 Ibid, xvii.31. 

15 Nan.S. 9. 

10 Ibid. 10 & 22. 

17 How differences and disputes arose over subjects that would be regarded as 
beyond the scope of religion in the present day is illustrated in Bliag. S. 11.9.418, 
in the story of Prince Siva where cosmographic details form the subject of the 
disputes; and in 11.12.435, where duration of the gods’ lives in different heavens 
is hotly debated. Manifold disputes and their uselessness are also referred to by 
the Buddhists in Dutthatthaka , Suddhatthaka, Paramatthalia, rasiira, Magandiya , 
Culavlyilha and Mahdviyuiia Siittcis of the Atthakavagga. 
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the canon with a view to find out what views each of them upheld and 
whether any o£ them can be identified with schools whose doctrines we 
are familiar with. This will serve a double purpose of showing in the 
first place what was the historical background of the Nirgrantha doctrine, 
what views they felt called upon to refute and thereby establish the 
superiority of the Nirgrantha creed, and secondly of showing though in 
an indirect manner, the condition of many doctrines of the time by means 
of the light thrown by the Jainas regarding the philosophical and religious 
atmosphere of India of that period. It is agreed that a hostile critic’s 
remarks cannot be accepted in full in judging the value or contents of a 
creed it took upon itself to criticise vet the opinion of an adverse critic 
seen through a proper perspective has its own value for historical purposes, 
indicating as it does the currents of popular opinion. It is to be re¬ 
membered that this work is not intended to be a history of the philosophies 
°f the time. The principal object is to get as clear an idea as is possible 
of the tenets, as they‘appeared to the Nirgranthas, of other schools and 
sects in those ancient days with a view to create a suitable background for - 
the study of Jainism. 

Many of the statements met with in different places are vague, such 
as the vehement denunciation of those who injure earth-bodies, water- 
bodies, plants, wind-bodies, animals, etc. 18 for such would apply to 
many non-Nirgranthas. Jacobi thinks 19 on the authority of Silanka, 
the commentator, that “others only pretend to be houseless” refers to the 
Buddhists. It must be pointed out, however, that we know now that there 
were in those days many kinds of houseless ascetics besides the Buddhists, 
to whom the remarks of the Jainas would equally apply. 20 We shall 
deal, however, with only those statements which are particular, precise, and 
identifiable, and consider them in the order of importance given them in 
l he Jaina texts. 


PART I. 


(I) The Ajiviyas. 

The doctrines of the Ajiviyas are the best known heresy to the 
Nirgranthas. Judging from the frequency of their appearance and the 


'* Aear. S. I.i.2.2; I.i.3.4 ; I.i.5.4 ; I.i.7.2; I.i.6.4. 

10 SRE.xxii.p.4. 

20 See also Siit. S. I.i.1.6 & I.ii.1.8; and the long disputes between Nirgranthas 
and others in Bhng. 8.7.337; 13.2.595-596; 18.7.632-634; and 18.8.640; Sth. S. 3.2.167: 
A up. S. 38. 
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vehemence and care with which the}’' are denounced it seems probable that 
the doctrines of the Ajiviyas played an important part in the life of the 
times. 

The Ajiviyas believed that though it is proved that there are 
individual souls, they experience pleasure and pain, and on dying lose 
their state of existence, yet misery and pleasure are not caused by the 
souls themselves, Tor how could it be caused, they asked, by other agents 
as time, etc? Pleasure and misery, final beatitude and temporal pleasure, 
and pain are not caused by the souls themselves nor by others ; but the 
individual souls experience them ; it is the fate assigned them by 
Destiny. 21 

Another account states that there is no such thing as exertion or 
labour or power or vigour or manly strength, but that all things are 
caused by destiny which is unalterably fixed. 22 This has been called 
the doctrine of Gosala Mankhaliputta. From the story of Saddalaputta, 
the i^otter of Palasapura, and an adherent of the Ajiviyas, we get the 
leading doctrine of Gosala. The story runs thus : 

Saddalaputta once brought out his potter’s ware from within his work¬ 
shop and placed them in the sun. Mahavira happened to come upon the 
scene and asked “Saddalaputta, how is this potter’s w^are made?” 

Saddalaputta : “Reverend Sir, this ware is at first clay, then it is 
kneaded with water, and then it is mixed well together with ashes and 
dung ; then it is placed on the w r heel, and finally many bowls and jars 
of various sizes are made.” 

Mahavira : “Saddalaputta, is your ware made by dint of exertion and 
manly strength, or on the other hand, is it made without exertion and 
manly strength— kim utthanencun vd kammenam vd balenam vd virienam vd 
purisakkaraparakkamenam kajjanti uddhu anutthanenam jdva apuri- 

sakkdraparakkamenam kajjanti ?” 

Saddalaputta: “Reverend Sir, it is made without exertion and manly 
strength, and all things are unalterably fixed.” 

Mahavira : “Saddalaputta, if any one of thy men were to steal thy 
unbaked or baked ware or scatter it about or make holes in it or let it 
drop into pieces or place it outside unguarded or if he w>ere to indulge 
in outrageous familiarities with thy wife Aggimitta, what punishment 
would thou inflict on that man?” 

2 * Sut.S. I.i.2.1-3. 

32 Upas. 6.166. 
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Saddalaputta : ‘‘Reverend Sir, that man I will curse or beat or tie up 

or frighten or threaten or cuff or fine or bully or even before his time 
deprive him of his life.” 

Mahavira then pointed out that if all things were unalterab^ fixed 
and depended not on exertion then he ought not to take any action against 
his servant’s conduct for the servant was not responsible for it. This 
convinced Saddalaputta of the falseness of Ajiviya doctrines and he was 
converted to the creed of Mahavira. 23 

The Parable of the Lotus-pool is an important chapter in which the 
views of some of the leading schools have been stated. 

There was a lotus-pool containing much water and mud, full of white 
lotuses, delightful and magnificent. In the very middle of this lotus-pool 
grew one big white lotus. Now there came from each of the four quarters 
a man proud of his own abilities and attempted to fetch the big white 
lotus. To each of them as he proceeded the water and mud seemed to 
extend, so that he could neither reach the white lotus nor return to the 
bank and was stuck in the mud. Then came a restrained monk who called 
aloud standing on the bank and the big white lotus flew 7 to him. Mahavira 
narrated this story and asked his disciples if they understood the meaning 
of the simile and on their answering in the negative explained that the 
lotus-pool meant the world, the water meant karman, the mud meant 
pleasures, the lotuses meant people in general, the big white lotus meant 
the king, the four men meant the heretics, the monk meant the Law, the 
bank meant the Order, and the monk’s voice meant the preaching of the 
Law, and the big lotus flying up meant nirvana . Different teachers went 
to the king to teach him but only the Nirgrantha ascetic succeeded. 

One of these four teachers, an Ajiviya, states his doctrines as follows : 

There are two kinds of men, one admits and another does not admit 
action. Both are alike, their case is the same because they are actuated 
by the same force. An ignorant man thinks of the case as follows: 

When I suffer, grieve, blame myself, grow feeble, am afflicted or undergo 
punishment, I have caused it ; or when another man suffers, etc., he has 
caused it.” Thus an ignorant man thinks himself or another to be the 
cause of what he or the other man experiences. A wise man thinks about 
the cause as follows: “When I suffer I did not cause it or when another 


33 Upas. 7.195.200; 6.166. 
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man suffers he did not cause it. By the will of fate all beings are born, 
are made to suffer changes of life or to die.” 24 

Adda’s discussions with various teachers, while renouncing the life 
of a Prince he was on his way to Mahavlra, are interesting. In these discus- 
sions one man states that if an ascetic living alone uses cold water, eats 
seeds, accepts things prepared for him or has intercourse with women, he 
commits no sins thereby. 25 Harsakula, author of the Dipikd on the 
Sutrakftdnga, and Silanka identify this man as Gosala which is cor¬ 
roborated by the fierce personal attacks he makes on Mahavlra in course of 
the discussions. This is natural enough, for the relations between the two 
were notoriously bitter. The fact, however, appears to be that the Ajiviya 
doctrines have been put forward through this fictitious person. 

The soul of him who is pure will become free from bad kamian on 
reaching beatitude, but in that state it will again become defiled through 
pleasant excitement or hate; and that lie who has lived on earth as a 
restrained monk will become free from karman, and as clear water which 
was free from defilement again becomes defiled, so will be the soul. This 
doctrine has been attributed to a school. Harsakula thinks that the 
Ajiviyas are meant. Silanka mentions the Trairasikas besides Ajiviyas. 
The Trairasikas are the Jaina followers of the VaiSesika philosophy.' 6 
They are so called because they believed in a third state of existence 
besides jvva and ajlva. 27 

In some places the Ajiviyas are mentioned by name but hardly any¬ 
thing is mentioned regarding their views. 28 Once we find them asking 
the Nirgrantha elders the question whether an article belonging to a 
young monk belongs to himself or to another, if it is stolen by a thief 
when the young ascetic is observing the sdmdyikas and the monk goes 
after the theif.' 9 They are said not to accept Mahavira’s doctrine of 
abstention from sin of body, mind and speech in the three-fold divisions 
of doing it oneself, getting it done by another, or approving of another’s 
doing it. 30 

On the life of Gosala we have the following details supplied by the 
Jainas. His father was called Mankhali who used to wander about from 


21 Sut.S. II. 1.30-33. 

25 Ibid. II.vi. 7. 

2# SBE.xlv. p. 245, n.2. 

27 See infra the sixth schism led by Rohagupta. 

28 Bhag. 1.2.24. 

22 Bhag. 8.5.328. 

80 Bhag. 8.5.329. 
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place to place exhibiting a picture. Mankhali once came with his wife 
Bhadda to Saravana and took up his lodging in the cow-shed of a wealthy 
Biahman called Gobahula and Gosala was born here. He followed his 
father s calling. At one time Mahavira was residing in a weaver’s house 
at Nalanda where Gosala also happened to come in course of his wander¬ 
ings. A householder named Vijaya of the city of Rayagaha entertained 
Mahavira with great honours. Gosala heard of this from the people and 
meeting Mahavira offered to be his disciple whereupon the latter gave no 
reply. The same offer was made by Gosala on two subsequent occasions 
uith the same result. Mahavira left Nalanda and Gosala in his mood ol 
dejection gave away his belongings, shaved his head and went away. He 
met Mahavira again in Paniyabhumi, repeated his offer and it was accepted 
this time. They lived together in that place for six years. 31 

Once on the road from Siddhatthaggama to Kummaggama they came 
across a sesamum shrub in blossom. Gosala asked if it would die and 
if ~o where its seeds would reappear. Mahavira replied that the shrub 
would die but its seeds would appear again in the pods of the same shrub. 
Gosala disbelieved this, called Mahavira a liar, and going up to the shrub 
uprooted it but a shower of rain having fallen the shrub took root again 
and Mahavlra’s prophecy was fulfilled. Now they went on to Kun- 
daggama on the outskirts of which they met the ascetic Vessayana prac- 
tising penances with his arms uplifted, his face turned towards the sun, 
and his body covered with lice. Gosala asked the ascetic if he was an 
ascetic or a lice-heap. This enraged Vessayana who released his fiery 
forces ( teullese) to burn Gosala but Mahavira out of pity for Gosala counter- 
acte d the forces by releasing his own forces. Finding himself thwarted 
Vessayana exclaimed “That will do, Sir, that will do.” Gosala questioned 
Mahavira about the meaning of such exclamation and the latter explained 
what was about to happen. Then Gosala enquired how long it took to 
acquire such forces and how such forces could be acquired. Mahavira 
answered that it could be acquired by dint of penances. Afterwards when 
they were on their way to Siddhatthaggama they happened to pass the 
sesamum shrub mentioned before. Gosala narrated to Mahavira his past 
prophecy and claimed that it had been falsified as the shrub was yet alive. 
Mahavira explained that Gosala’s uprooting it on the previous occasion 
had fulfilled his prophecy about its death and the coming down of the 
shower which revived it had caused the seeds to appear in the pods, for 


-1 Accc/rdin g to Kalpa. S.5.122, Mahavira lived only a year in Paniyabhumi. 
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all plants were capable of re-animation. Gosala disbelieved it, went up 
to the spot and on closely examining the shrub found the seeds. This led 
him to conclude that not only plants but all living beings were capable 
of re-animation. Then he left Mahavira. 

Gosala then practised the severe penances for acquiring fiery forces 
and succeeded after six months. Now he proclaimed himself a Jina and 
founded the Order of the Ajiviyas. The headquarters of the Order was 
in Savatthi in the shop of the potter woman Halahala. In the twenty- 
fourth year of Gosala’s ascetic life he was visited by six ascetics 
with whom he discussed their doctrines and propounded his own theory 
from the eight Mahanimittas belonging to the Puvvas consisting of the 
principles of obtainment and non-obtainment, pleasure and pain, life and 
death. He met a disciple of Mahavira and notified to him his intention 
of destroying Mahavira by means of his fiery forces. The threat was con¬ 
veyed to Mahavira who forbade Nirgrantlia ascetics to hold any communica¬ 
tion with Gosala. Surrounded by his disciples, Gosala called on Mahavira 
and angrily ridiculed him for having called Gosala a disciple of Mahavira. 
“Mankhaliputta who was a disciple of Mahavira,” said Gosala “was dead 
and reborn in the heavens as a god. But I whose name was Udayi was 
born in the body of Ajjuna and entered in the seventh re-animation the 
the body of Gosala, which I still hold.” He then went on to narrate in 
detail the processes of re-animation he had undergone in the bodies of 
different persons in different places and how in his seventh and last re¬ 
animation he obtained ominiscience in the body of Gosala in the potter 
shop of Halahala. Mahavira in reply told him that he was like a thief 
who being chased by villagers attempted to conceal liis identity under 
various disguises and in various places of hiding. Gosala was enraged 
at this and hotly abused Mahavira. A disciple of the latter intervened but 
was burnt up by Gosala’s fiery forces. Another disciple also met with the 
same fate. Mahavira himself now rebuked Gosala who attempted to 
burn him but was unsuccessful. A scene followed of trial of strength 
between the two teachers. They parted and Mahavira instructed his 
disciples to go and annoy Gosala with questions. 

After sometime Gosala was stricken with a fever and being delirious 
he held a mango in his hand, drank liquors, sang, danced and made im¬ 
proper advances to Halahala, and sprinkled on himself the cool muddy 
water from the potter’s vessels, which acts, Mahavira explained to his 
disciples, led to the Ajiviya doctrines of the eight Finalities ( attha - 
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carimairii). The first four of the eight Finalities were the last four acts 
performed by Gosala, viz., the last drink, the last song, the last dance and 
the last improper solicitation. The other four were the last tornado, the 
last sprinkling elephant, the last fight with big stones and missils, 32 and 
the last Tlrthankara who is Gosala himself. 

Gosala's sprinkling himself with the muddy water from the earthen 
vessels gave rise to the doctrine of the four things that may be used as 
drinks, and the four things as their substitutes by virtue of the coolingness. 
Those that may be used as water are the cow’s urine, water accidentally 
collected in potter's vessels, water heated by the sun, and water dripping 
from a rock. Those that may be used as substitutes are holding in the 
hand a dish or a bottle or a jar or a pot which is cool or moist; squeezing 
in the mouth a mango or a hog-plum or a jujube or a tinduka fruit 
when it is unripe or uncooked, but not drinking its juice ; squeezing in 
the mouth kaldya or mugga or masa or simbali beans when they are unripe 
01 uncooked, but not drinking the juice ; and feeling the touch of the moist 
hands of the gods Punnabhadda and Manibhadda when they appear on 
the last night of six months to one who eats pure food for six months, 
lies successively for two months each on bare ground, on wooden planks, 
and on darba grass. He who submits to the touch of the two gods 
furthers the work of venomous snakts but he who does not do so generates 
in himself a fire which burns his body and he dies and attains liberation. 

Ayambula, an Ajiviya came to visit Gosala at the time and felt 
ashamed finding Gosala in a delirium. He was about to go away but 
Ajiviya elders called him back, explained the new doctrines and asked him 
to put his question to Gosala after throwing away the mango in his hand. 
Ayambula did so and asked about the halla insect. Gosala replied “This 
which you see is not a mango but only the skin of a mango. You ask 
about the halla insect—it is like the root of the bamboo ; play the lute, 
man, play the lute." The Gosala feeling the end approaching called his 
disciples and requested them to observe his funeral with all honours and 
proclaim that he was the last Tlrthankara. But afterwards he felt that he 
was not an omniscient but a false teacher and a humbug but that Mahavlra 
was the true Jina. Then he called his disciples and asked them to treat 


33 The first three of the latter four refer to historical events of the time. 
The sprinkling elephant was known as Sccanaka and belonged to king Srenika of 
Magadha who gave it to his younger sou by queen Cellana. His elder" son Kunika 
on becoming king demanded the elephant from his brother which was refused. 
This gave rise to war in which stone missiles were used. 
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him with dishonour after he was dead and proclaim his misdeeds and the 
Jinahood of Mahavlra. Then he died. The Ajiviya theras closed the 
door and pretended to carry out Gosala’s last instructions, and then they 
opened the doors and gave him a funeral according to his original 
wishes. 33 

The austerities practised by the Ajiviyas are classified into four kinds, 
viz., severe austerities, fierce austerties, abstention from ghee and other 
delicacies, and indifference to pleasant and unpleasant food. 34 

* It is said in the system of the Ajlviyas that all the living beings are 
subject to an ungratified desire to enjoy, and hence their earning of live¬ 
lihood is by killing, cutting, etc. 35 

The varieties of the Ajiviya ascetics are these:—those who beg in 
every second house, those who beg in every third house, those who beg 
in every fourth house, those who beg in every fifth house, those who beg 
in every sixth house, those who beg ill every seventh house, those who 
accept lotus-stalks only as alms under certain conditions, those who beg 
in every house, those who do not beg if there is a flash of lightning, and 
those who practise penances by entering big earthen vessels. 36 

The names of the twelve adherents of the Ajiviya doctrine are given 
as Tala, Talapalamba, Uvviha, Samviha, Udaya, Avaviha, Namudaya, 
Namudaya, Anuvalaya, Samkhavalaya, Ayambula and Kayaraya. They 
abstained from eating five kinds of fruit, viz., umbara, vada, bora, satara 
and pilankhu and are said to have given up eating roots, bulbous roots, 
etc. 37 

The Samaniiapliala Sutta of the Buddhists, which contains an account 
of the doctrines of the six principal teachers contemporary with Buddha, 
gives an account of Gosala’s teachings from where we get the same denial 
of the usefulness of effort or manly vigour. " N'atthi atthakdre n’atthi 
parakdre n’atthi purisakare ; n'atlhi balam n’atthi viriyam, n’atthi puri- 
sathdmo, n’atthi purisaparakkamo —the attainment of anything does not 
depend either on one’s own acts or on the acts of another or on human 
effort ; there is no such thing as power or energy, or human strength or 
human vigour.”—Digha-nikaya, Vol. II, p. 53. Every thing depends on 
fate, and salvation depends on a long series of births of different kinds. 

23 Bhag. 15.539-554. 

34 vSth.S. 4.2.310. 

35 Bhag. 8.5.330. 

30 Aup. S. 41. For Buddhist evidence cf. Mahavagga 3.12.9 for the last of 
these classes, and Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta for ascetic practices resembling these. 

37 Bhag. 8.5.330. 
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No c ^ange can be effected in this long series of transmigrations by any 
effort on the part of an individual. 

Dr. Barua has reviewed in an exhaustive manner all the matter 
available on the life and teachings of Gosala. 38 We do not intend to go 
here into any detailed examination of Gosala’s teachings, for which one 
must be referred to Dr. Barua’s work. The conclusions reached by him 
hold up Gosala and his teachings in a far better light of course. But the 
fact remains that his teachings were stubbornly opposed by Mahavlra and 
Buddha alike. It is essential to remember that Mahavira’s opposition 
das due to Gosala’s main doctrines of man’s destiny being pre-ordained, 
that human effort could effect no change in it, and that emancipation 
was to be obtained only after a long series of transmigrations. These views 
come out prominently in both the Jaina and Buddhist accounts of Gosala’s 
teachings. 

Jacobi and Dr. Barua are of opinion that contrary to the Jaina account 
Mahavlra was a disciple of Gosala for sometime. The reasons put forward 
in support of this hypothesis are that Mahavlra was a mere learner in the 
first twelve years of his monkhood, that he became a nude ascetic in the 
second year of his monkhood, that Gosala predeceased Mahavlra by twelve 
years and was therefore his senior, and that Gosala was recognised as a 
teacher at least two years before Mahavlra. Against this hypothesis may 
be urged certain considerations. Gosala’s being a recognised teacher 
before Mahavira does not prove anything. Accepting the Jaina version 
Gosala was not recognised as a teachcer so long as he was associated with 
Mahavira, and proclaimed himself as such only after his separation from 
the latter. Such proclamation may have taken place before Mahavira won 
recognition as a teacher. Again, if Gosala had ever been Mahavira’s 
teacher we would have expected the Buddhists to record something to that 
effect. We would have expected also that Gosala would be made to say 
something regarding his claim when he visited Mahavira to upbraid him 
for the latter’s calling Gosala a disciple. 39 Further, if Mahavira borrowed 
nudity from Gosala he would not have continued in it when he renounced 
the discipleship of Gosala. Although the Bhagavali account of the relation 
subsisting between the two teachers cannot be accepted in full, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether a reversal of the relation can be accepted as true. The truth 
very probably was that the two ascetics joined and lived together for 

88 A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, Chap. xxi. For a fuller 
treatment see Barua, The Afivikas. 

89 Bhag. 15.550. 
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sometime during the years of their probation. Difference of opinion on 
very important matters separated the two as we can infer from the 
Bliagavati account. 40 Their joint life must have been of short duration, 
one year only,—which was prolonged in later accounts to six years. 

(II) The Brahamanic Schools. 

About the cult of popular Brahmanism we have many references in 
Jaina literature. Many Brahmanas and Sramanas support it, they claim 
to have seen, heard, acknowledged, thoroughly understood in the upper, 
nether, and side-long directions, and in all ways to have examined it ; 
with such extensive experience and deep wisdom they declare that all 
sorts of living beings may be slain or tormented or treated with violence 
or abused or driven away, and there is no wrong in it. 41 

The creation and governance of the world by the gods, as taught by 
some philosophers, has been regarded as an error. 42 This can be 
attributed to the Brahmans, for no other contemporary school would 
regard the gods as creators or governors of the world. 

The creation of the universe, according to a *'great R§i M whose name 
is neither mentioned in the text nor preserved by Silanka or Harsakula, 
is by Svayambhu ; 43 according to some Brahmanas and Sramanas it is 
from the primeval egg. 44 Both of these evidently refer to Brahmauical 
views and this conclusion is corroborated by the allusions to the doctrine 
of Brahman almost in the same breath with these Brahmanical views, 
for the doctrine of Brahman, as we know, sprang from followers of 
Brahmanism. 

Owning of possessions and engaging in undertakings is held to be 
compatible with reaching perfection by some ; 45 this suggests the 
Brahmanical priests who would support a non-ascetic religion of rituals 
and ceremonies and themselves possess wealth and properties. Buddha's 
criticism of the Brahmans as owners of property in contrast with the 
possessionless Brahma whom they worshipped is significant in this 
connection. 46 . 

The gods are declared by some as putting an end to misery. 47 The 

40 Bhag. 15.554. 

41 Acar.S. I.iv.2.3. 

42 Sut.S. I.i.3.5. 

48 Sut.S. I.i.3.7. 

44 Sut.S. I.i.3.8. 

45 Siit S. I.i.4.3. 

40 Cf. Tevijjia Sutta. 

47 Sut.S. I.xv. 16-17. 
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meaning is that only the gods and not men are capable of attaining vioksa, 
i.e., in order to obtain ?noksa a man must first attain a god’s status and 
then progress onwards to final liberation, for as mere man he cannot obtain 
liberation. This is probably a piece of casuistry on the part of the 
Brahmanical priests to tempt yajamanas to engage their services for 
securing by means of sacrifices the status of gods after death. 

While arguing with Adda one man says 48 that those who always 
feed two thousand holy mendicants acquire great merit, become gods and 
that is the teaching of the Veda. This is clearly a statement put into 
the mouth of a follower of Brahmanism. 

Stories are mentioned of various Brahmanical adherents engaging in 
disputes with Nirgrantha ascetics. The subject matter of the discussion 
is not of much importance but the descriptions which precede about the 
intellectual equipment of the Brahmanical disputant are very interesting. 
As for instance, in Savatthi dwelt a mendicant Khandaya by name of the 
Kaccayana gotra, a disciple of Gaddabhali. To him went Pingalaya, a 
Nirgrantha adherent, and asked whether the world was with or without 
an end, whether the jlva was with or without an end, etc. Khandaya was 
terribly upset, we are told, by these questions, could give no answer, kept 
quiet, and at last went to Mahavira for setting at ease his severe dis¬ 
comfiture. All we can inferentially gather from such accounts is that 
in the opinion of the authors of these narratives the followers of Brahman¬ 
ism and other schools concerned could not give a satisfactory solution of 
such vital problems, but we must beware of reading too much in these 
statements. Probably to set off Khandaya’s indifference to high meta¬ 
physical curiosity we are told that he was a teacher of, prevented corrup¬ 
tion from entering into, retained in his memory, and was well-versed in 
the four Vedas IJik, Yajus, Sarnan, and Atharvan, to which is added 
Itihasa as the fifth, Nighantu as the sixth, along with the Angas, 
Upangas, and the Rahasya, knew the six Angas and the philosophy of the 
sixty categories, arithmetic, phonetics, ceremonial, grammar, prosody, 
etymology, and astronomy and in many other branches of knowledge 
suited for Bralimanic mendicants. 49 . 


48 Sut.S. II. 6.43. 

* ,J Bhag. 2.1.90; the same enumeration is referred to by a rubric in 15.541 and 
18.10.646; repeated in Vip. S. 1.5., Aup. 38, and Kalpa S. 2.10. ‘The philosophy of 
the sixty categories' is explained by Abhavadeva as ‘the doctrine of Kapila/ 
sasthitantra which means the Saiiikhya system. The analogous formula of the 
Buddhists for describing a Brahman, as given in the Ambattha S., is pretty much 
the same with a few minor additions. 
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There is an interesting account of a Brahman priest named Mahessara- 
datta who was learned in the Vedas, etc., and who in order to enhance the 
realm and power of his patron King Jiyasattu caused everyday a Brahman 
boy, a Ksatriya boy, a VaiSya boy and a Sudra boy to be seized and their 
hearts extracted alive with which he performed homo, sacrifices to propitiate 
the gods on behalf of the king. On the eighth and fourteenth lunar days 
he sacrificed two boys from each of the four castes, in the fourth month 
four boys from each caste, in the sixth month eight boys, and after a year 
sixteen boys from each caste. Whenever the king was attacked by an 
enemy, the priest caused eight hundred boys from each caste to be seized 
and performed homa ‘sacrifices’ with their hearts extracted alive. 50 
Although this story is too monstrous to deserve credence it is curious how 
the underlying idea of offering human sacrifice on the eve of important 
undertakings, hinted in the older Brahmanic literature, still lingered in 
the popular mind. 51 

In all the narrative passages in the canonical literature of the Jainas 
the constantly recurring formula about people performing domestic sacri¬ 
fices, expiatory ceremonies, etc .,—nhdydkayavalikarnmd kayakouya- 
manglapayachhitta —is used to describe the daily life of people who are not 
yet converted by Mahavira to the Nirgrantha doctrine or in respect of whom 
the question of conversion does not arise. All these persons, from princes 
to peasants, belonged apparently to the Brahmanical fold in the absence of 
any reference pointing to their adherence to any other creed. 

Making a slight departure from the order we are following in our treat¬ 
ment of these various philosophical system, we shall take up at this stage 
some views which are associated with the Brahmanical fold. 


Samkhya and Yoga. 

The world was created according to some by Isvara ; according to 
others this world with living beings and lifeless things with its variety of 
pleasure and pain was produced from paHdna ( pradhdna ). 52 The first 
of these two views is to be ascribed to the adherents of a theistic school, 
and the second to the Saiiikhya system, or we may take them to refer to 
the theistic and atheistic followers of the Saiiikhya philosophy. 53 


50 Vip.S. 1.5. 

61 Cf. Sat. Br. VI.ii.1.5.; XIII.vii.1.8. 
“Sut.S. I.i.3.6. 

M See Jacobi, SBE, xiv, p. 244, n.4. 
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The attainment of perfection is possible, it lias been maintained by 
some , 01 only by their method of religious life and not otherwise, and that 
even before the attainment of salvation they obtain power over others and 
possess everything to be wished for. Silanka thinks that the Saivas and 
Ekadandins 00 are meant here. The possession even before emancipation is 
obtained, of everything to be wished for refers to the siddhis or superna¬ 
tural powers with which we are familiar with in the later Yoga system of 
Patahjali. Perfection and freedom from disease are the aim of some 56 who 
are taken to be Saivas by Silanka. A sound mind in a sound body seems 
to be their aim in common with Patanjali. 

According to one school, when a man acts or causes another to act it 
is not his soul which acts or causes to act . 57 Harsakula and Sllanka 
ascribe this view to the adherents of the Samkhya philosophy according to 
whom prakrti acts while the purusa looks on, and because the purusa or 
the soul has no form and it is all-pervading it has no responsibility or 
agency. The doctrine of Purana Kassapa, as stated in the Sdmannapliala 
Suita of the Buddhists upholds this view. He taught that when one acts 
or causes another to act or commits sins no guilt follows. By doing 
virtuous acts, by generosity or truthfulness no increase of merit follows. 
There is neither merit nor demerit. Buddkaghosa says that Purana 
Kassapa was a naked mendicant, but he is probably confusing him with 
Acelaka Kassapa, a different person. Kassapa’s idea is that the soul is 
passive and not affected by good or bad deeds . 58 

v?A SVATAVADINS (EtERNALISTS) . 

In the opinion of another philosopher 59 the world is boundless and 
eternal and it exists from eternity and does not perish. Harsakula and 
Silanka say that the eternal aspect of the universe means, according to this 
view, that it has no destruction and that the natural order of things is 
immutably fixed—one who is a male now will ever be such hereafter, one 
who is a female will always continue to be such and so on. 


8 * Sut.S. I.i.3.14. 

85 They hold that emancipation is obtained by a knowledge of the twenty-five 
principles, says Silanka. 

88 Sut.S. I.i.3.15. ’ 

87 Sut.S. I.i.1.13 

88 See Barua : A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 278. The 
Buddhist version is an exaggerated account of Kassapa’s views. Although at first 
sight it appears like Nastika-vada, it is not so as a perusal of Ajita Kesakatnbali's 
views would show— Ajita’s being true Nastikavada. 

83 Sut.S. I.I.4.6. 
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Another philosopher says 60 that the world is limited but eternal. 
This view is ascribed by Harsakula and Sllanka to Vyasa, for Vyasa says 
that the world consists of seven islands. 


The Upanisads. 

The view is said to be held by some fools, that as the earth, though it 
is but one pile, presents many forms, so the intelligent principle, viz., the 
atman, appears under various forms as the universe. 61 That the world 
is created is said to be an error committed by some philosophers. 62 

The universe again is said by some Brahmanas and Sramanas to have 
been produced from the primeval egg and that He (Brahma) created the 
things. 63 Some say, 64 that the knowledge of the highest authority is un¬ 
limited. Harsakula and Sllanka argue that that which has no limit in time 
and space is called unlimited by some teachers ; but those who possess a 
knowledge of this unlimited by means of super-sensual vision do not there¬ 
by necessarily become omniscient. The meaning appears to be that the 
Vedantin s idea of the Absolute is that it transcends knowledge and that 
one who knows the Absolute becomes, as it were, the Absolute himself, both 
the ideas being very frequent in the Upanisads. The Jainas, however, con¬ 
tend that those who possess a knowledge of the Absolute as a transcen¬ 
dental Being do not thereby themselves become entitled to be called 
omniscient. The text goes on to say that the same philosopher holds that 
the knowledge is limited in every way. Harsakula and Sllanka regard these 
two apparently contradictory views to belong to the same philosophers, 
and solve the difficulty by taking the latter view to allude to Brahma’s 
sleep for a thousand years alternating with his wakefulness for another 
thousand years during which he is unconscious and conscious respectively 
and so the knowledge is both limited and unlimited. The context of the 
verse is that the Nirgrantha ascetics should know the ordinary views of 
the common people for some of them say things which are the outcome of 
a wrong understanding, and as an illustration mentions apparently contra¬ 
dictory views held by Vedantins and Puranists. 


80 Sut.S. I.i.4.6 
61 Sut.S. I.i.1.9. 

63 Sut.S. I.i.3.9. C/. Katha Up. II.v.9-12. 
63 Sut.S. I.i.3.8. 

“Sut.S. I,i.4.7. 
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In Adda’s discussions one man appears and says 65 that he and his 
predecessor (whom we have already identified as an adherent of 
Brahmanism) follow very much the same law, that they stand firm in it, 
and shall do so in the time to come ; he says that he believes that virtue 
consists in good conduct and that knowledge is necessary for liberation, 
that with regard to the circle of births there is no difference between them, 
but that they assume an invisible, great, eternal, imperishable, and indes¬ 
tructible Soul who excels all other beings in every respect as the moon 
excels the stars. This is clearly the opinion of Vedanta, but Silanka 
ascribes this view to Ekadandins, and refers to their acarapradhancnn 
iilam uktam yamaniyamalaksanam which suggests Patanjali’s system of 
Yoga. It would appear from this that the Saivas, Ekadandins, and 
Vedantins held in the early days closely allied views. 

In the Parable of the Lotus-pool one of the teachers states his doctrines 
in the following way. 66 All things have the Self for their cause and their 
object. They are produced by the Self, manifested by the Self, intimately 
connected with the Self, and are bound in the Self. As for instance a 
tumour or a feeling of disposition is generated in, grows with, is not 
separate from, but is bound up with the body, so all things have the Self 
for their cause. Just as an ant-hill or a tree or a lotus springs up, grows 
in, is not separate from but bound up in the earth, or just as a mass of 
water or a water-bubble is produced in water, grows in water, and is not 
separate from water, so all things have the Self for their cause. 67 

In the above statements the word which has been put into the mouth 
of the speaker to mean the Self is purisa (purusa ). But the same speaker 
has been described elsewhere 68 as tsarakaraniya (isvarakaranika) , one who 
holds I£vara the Supreme Soul as the cause of everything. We find thus 
that Isvara and purusa have been synonymously used in the same way as 
the Upanisads establish the identity of Brahman and the atman. 

(Ill) Atmasastha-vada. 

According to one school there are five elements and the soul is a sixth 
substance ; the soul and the world of five elements are eternal ; these 
six substances do not perish either with or without a cause ; the non- 

83 Siit.S. 11.6.46-47. 

68 Sut.S. II. 1.26.27. 

87 Cf. Mundaka Up. II.i.9 ; Tait. Up. II vi, IH.i ; BHiad. Up. II.i.20; III.vii.3-23; 
and SvetaS. Up. 1.6. 

“'Sut.S. II. 1.25, 28. 
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existent does not come into existence, and all things are eternal by their 
very nature. 69 This is known as the “Doctrine of the soul as the sixth 
substance.” Harsakula includes the Samkhyas and Vai£esikas amongst 
its adherents, and Sllanka includes the Samkhyas and Saivadhikarins who 
accept the authority of the Vedas.' 0 Sllanka quotes' many verses of the 
Dhagavadgitd to illustrate the philosophy of the indestructibility of the 
soul and the non-coming into existence of the non-existent. “If the non¬ 
existent came into existence,” remarks Sflanka, “it would make the growth 
of a horn possible to an ass.” This doctrine of the eternal existence of 
the soul and the five elements, viz., earth, water, fire, air, and sky is a 
criticism of the Buddhist view that things are changing every moment 
without any cause, and of the Vaisesika view that things are destructible 
just as, a pitcher is destroyed if struck with a staff. The reply of this 
school is that a thing is not destroyed either with or without a cause, a 
pitcher smashed with a staff exists, lives, and continues in the broken 
pieces, for out of that lump came its existence. 

Ve have to compare in this connection the doctrine of Pakudha 
Kaccayana stated in the Samannaphala Sutta (Digha, II, p. 56). Pakudha 
held that seven things, viz., earth, water, fire, air, ease, pain, and the soul 
are neither made nor commanded to be made, are not created and are of a 
permanent existence. There is nothing called slayer or the slain. When 
one with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain no one thereby deprives 
another of life, a sword has only penetrated into the interval between seven 
elementary substances. 

(IV) Tajjivataccharira-vada. 

The five gross elements are the original causes of things and from them 
arises another thing, viz. , the soul. This is another philosophy well-known 
to the Jainas. The soul is a product of the elements and has no independent 
existence of its own. O 11 the dissolution of the body of five elements a 
living being ceases to exist and nothing is left over. 71 Everybody, fool 
or sage, has an individual jiva ‘soul. 1 These souls exist as long as the body, 
but after death they are no more, there are no souls which are born again. 
There is neither virtue nor vice, there is no world beyond, and on the dis¬ 
solution of the body the individual ceases to be. 72 

69 Sut.S. I.i.lilS-16. 

70 In the Samkhva system there are other elements besides these five. 

11 Sut.S. Li. 1.8. Jacobi has linked this verse with the following one. This 
is not justified, for the latter refers to Vedanta. 

73 Sut.S. I.i.11.12. 
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The Parable of the Lotus-pool explains the theory thus. 73 
Upwards from the soles of the fact, downwards from the tips of the 
hair on the head, within the skin’s surface is what is called jiva or what 
is the same, atman. The whole soul lives ; when the body is 
ead it does not live. It lasts as long as the body lasts, it does not outlast 
the destruction of the body. With the body ends life. Other men carry 
he corpse away to burn it. When it has been consumed by fire only dove- 
coloured bones remain and the four bearers return to the village with the 
icarse. Therefore there is and exists no soul different from the body, 
hose who say that the body is distinct from the soul cannot tell whether 
the soul is long or small, globular or circular, triangular or square, 
sexagonal or octagonal, black or blue, red or yellow or white, sweet or 
bitter, hard or soft, heavy or light, cold or hot. As a man draws a sword 
from the scabbard and shows the sword and the scabbard separately, as 
he draws a fibre from the rnunja grass and shows the stalk and the fibre 
separately, or as he can take bone and flesh, butter and milk, oil and 
oil cake, juice and sugarcane, and fire and arani wood and show them 
separately, so no one can show the soul and the body separately and 
therefore no soul exists. Life ends here, as it naturally follows, and 
there is nothing beyond. 

The discussion between king Payesi and Kesi, a young ascetic lucidly 
explains the logic on which this philosophy was based. 74 The discussion 
as compressed is as follows: 

Payesi: “Sir, is it your doctrine that the soul and body are two 
different things and not the same thing?” 

Kesi: “O Payesi, it is the doctrine with us, the Nirgrantha ascetics 
that the soul and the body are two separate things and that they are not 
the same thing.* 1 

Payesi: “If, Sir, that is your doctrine then why does not my grand¬ 
father who was a tyrannical ruler and must have been reborn in the hells 
for many of the sins committed by him, come and warn me, his favourite 
grandchild, against committing such sins ? If he did then I would believe 
that his soul is still alive and that the soul and the body are separate 
things.” 

Kesi replied at length to the effect that if a person offended against 
his queen and if when Payesi seized the offender in order to punish him 


73 Sut.S. Il.i. 15-17,19. 

74 Raj. 65-71 
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the latter wanted to be allowed to come away so that he might warn his 
relations against committing such acts lest they also be punished as he 
was, then would Payesi allow him to come away? Similar was the case 
with those suffering torments in hell, they could not come away howsoever 
they might long for it. 

Payesi: “I had a grandmother who was a very pious lady and must 
have been born in the heavens after death. If she would come and exhort 
me to righteousness then I would believe that the soul and the body are 
different things.*’ 

Kesi answered at length pointing out that as Payesi would not respond 
to another’s call to come away while Payesi was entering a temple pro¬ 
perly sanctified, through fear lest he be defiled so also his grandmother 
too would not come. 

Payesi: “Once while I was seated in my outer hall of audience 
surrounded by many chiefs, iny Prefect of the Police brought a thief in 
chains whom I ordered to be put alive in an iron vessel which was her¬ 
metically sealed and guards were placed around it. Then after some days 
I went to the iron vessel, caused it to be unsealed and myself looked for 
the soul of that thief. If there, were holes in the vessel I would have 
believed that the soul had escaped but as there were none therefore no soul 
exists apart from the body.” 

Kesi answered that just as if a man took a trumpet inside a house, 
closed every opening carefully, and then sounded the trumpet it would 
be heard outside although there was no apparent outlet, so the soul also 
could penetrate through earth, stone, etc. 

Payesi: “Once I cut into pieces a thief, and put the body inside a 
closely guarded hermetically-sealed iron vessel. Opening it after some¬ 
time I found countless number of worms. Because these living worms 
originated out of the dead body—for there was no opening for them to 
enter—my doctrine is sound that the soul and the body are not different 
things.” 

Kesi replied that the king must have had occasion sometime or other 
to watch the heating of iron and he must have then seen how it became 
red-hot. There were no opening in the iron through which the fire could 
have entered, and in the same manner the soul of the dead man had gone 
out and the souls of the worms had entered the iron vessel unperceived 
by the senses. 
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Payesi then argued that the decay of the body in old age showed 
there was no permanent underlying jiva, to which it was said in reply 
that the body was merely the material which was liable to decay without 
effecting any changes or decay in the underlying energy of the jiva. He 
then argued that he once killed a robber weighing him immediately before 
and after his death and found no difference between the two weights. If 
the robber had a soul different from the body there would certainly have 
been some difference in his weight before and after the soul left the body. 
Again he argued that he cut into many pieces a robber, looked very closely 
into it for a soul but found it nowhere. Kesi replied that the weight and 

form of the soul were not perceptible by the ordinary organs of sense. 

/ 

(V) Nastika-vada. 

The philosophy of the Nastikas or those who deny the existence of 
the soul was well-known to the Jainas. There is a reference to those who 
ignore and deny the tenets of the Nirgranthas, 75 which Silanka under¬ 
stands as an allusion to the Buddhists and the followers of Brhaspati, the 
latter being a well-known school of Nastikas. 

A more precise reference speaks of those that profess exclusive belief 
in the five gross elements, viz., earth, water, fire, air and sky. These five 
are all that exist and there is nothing in addition to these. 70 This ultra- 
materialistic view is in line with Carvaka’s famous doctrine of the non¬ 
existence of the soul or God or a life hereafter. Silanka quotes the notori¬ 
ous statement attributes to Carvaka wherein the latter holds that there 
is nothing beyond what is perceived by the senses, the past never returns, 
there is no karman or its effects, the dead never comes back, there is no 
future life and that the body is but the fortuitous combination of the 

elements. 

The Parable of the Lotus-pool states the doctrine in the following 
manner: 

There are only the five elements through which is explained whether 
an action is good or bad. The five elements are not created, directly or 
indirectly, nor made ; they are neither effects nor products, they are with¬ 
out beginning and end, they always produce effects, are independent of a 
directing cause, they are eternal. What is does not perish, from nothing 
nothing comes. All living beings, all things, the whole world consists 


7a Sut.S. I.i.1.6. 
78 Sut.S. Li.1.7. 
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of nothing but these five elements. They are the primary cause of the 
world even down to a blade of the grass. A man buys or causes to buy, 
kills or causes to kill, cooks and causes to cook, he may even sell and kill 
a man—and even then he does not do any wrong. 77 

In the Samannaphala Sutta of the Buddhists the doctrines said to 
belong to Ajita Kesakambali are an echo of Nastika-vada. Ajita taught 
that there is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or offering. There is neither 
fruit nor result of good or evil deeds. There is no such thing as this world 
or the next. After death the elements constituting the body return to 
the elements. On the dissolution of the body everyone is cut off, annihi¬ 
lated and after death there is nothing. 78 

This doctrine is also called Lokayata-vada. Tajjlvataccharira-vada 
held practically the same view with Nastika-vada only with this difference 
that while the latter deny altogether the existence of the soul the former 
admit it, but the logical end of both the views would be exactly the same. 

(VI) Buddhism. 

A heretic says in connection with the use of water for various purposes 
that it is justified on the ground of his having permission to drink it or 
take it for toilet purposes. 79 Silanka takes these heretics to be Buddhists. 
This can be accepted without objection for we know that Buddha declared 
that no sin was committed by drinking water and he permitted bath and 
washing to his ascetic disciples. 80 

The Nirgranthas looked upon the Ajlviyas as their worst opponents 
but if facts are considered they suffered most at the hands of the Buddhists 
in later times. Buddha was a junior contemporary of Mahavlra, and had 
therefore greater need and occasion for counteracting and criticising the 
creed of the latter than Mahavlra had of fighting with the doctrines of a 
junior. The rivalry of the two sects grew stronger after Mahavlra’s death. 
These facts account to some extent for the comparatively scantier mention 
and criticism of Buddhistic doctrines in the literature of the Jainas than 
what would normally be expected of the two chief sects of the time. 


77 Sut.S. II.1.21-24. 

78 Barua : A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 293, points out 
that Ajita's views were not materialistic in the gross sense in which they were 
understood by Mahavlra and Buddha, but what he really meant was a protest against 
the view that soul and body were entirely separated. 

70 Acar.S. I.i.3.7. 

80 Cf. Mahavagga 1.25.12 5.13.7 
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With regard to the suffering of cold by renouncing clothes and fire, 
some heretical monksi are reported to say that they would put on more 
clothes and by kindling a fire they would be able to bear the very painful 
influence of the cold. 81 This may be regarded as applying to the 
Buddhists for they were certainly not indifferent to unnecessary suffering. 
We cannot of course be absolutely certain, for Brahmanical ascetics would 
also light a fire and take clothings for protection from cold. 

The doctrine of five skandhas of momentary existence has been 
ascribed to “some fools.” They are said not to admit that the soul is 
different from, nor identical with the elements, that it is produced from 
a cause (the elements), nor that it is without a cause, i.e., that it is 
eternal. 82 This is a clear reference to the Buddhists with their rupa, 
vedana, vijiiana, samjiid and samskara skandhas. The existence of a soul 
in the popular sense of the term apart from the five skandhas was denied 
by Buddha. 

Earth, water, fire, and air, these four dhatus are said to combine 
to form the body according to the Janakas (jnanins ). 83 Har$akula explains 
Janakas as panditammanya Bauddhah. A variant in the text reads 
yavare (ca + apare) for Jdnayd, and this also has been explained as referring 
to the Buddhists. Jacobi thinks 84 that the word, Janaya, may be derived 
from yana 'vehicle/ which the Buddhists used to designate the two sections 
of the church, viz., the HInayana and the Mahayana. Against this may be 
pointed out that the Buddhists used the word in respect of themselves 
only after the great schism arose among them, whereas the present state¬ 
ment appears to be older in age. However all opinion is agreed in under¬ 
standing this passage to be a reference to the Buddhists. 

The Akriyavadins who deny lzarman and do not admit that the action 
of the soul is transmitted to the future moments 85 are understood by 
Sllanka to refer to the Buddhists. The doctrine that everything has but 
a momentary existence and that there is no continuous identity of existence 
between a thing as it is now and as it will be in the next moment is one 
of the Buddhist theories. The Buddhists are included among Akriyavadins 
by the Nirgranthas because by not admitting the existence of jiva 
they were considered to deny karman as well. Jacobi takes this to refer 


01 Acar.S. I.vii.2.14. 

83 Sut. S. 1.1.1.17. 

83 Sut.S. I.i.1.18 

84 SBE. xlv, p. 238, n.4. 
00 Sut.S. I.xii.4 
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to Samkhya, because according to it the purusa does not act. 86 We shall 
have to treat of Akriyavada at greater length later on, but in connection 
with the present verse it has to be pointed out that although this verse 
and the one following have been commented upon by Sllanka at great 
length as applying to the Buddhists, yet we must widen the limits of 
Akriyavada beyond Buddhist doctrines. 

In the discussions of Adda one man appears and says 87 that if one 
pierces a lump of oil-cake with a spit mistaking it for a man, 
or a gourd mistaking it for a baby, and roasts it one will be guilty 
of murder according to his views. If a savage puts a man on a spit and 
roasts him mistaking him for a lump of oil-cake, or a baby mis¬ 
taking it for a gourd, he will not be guilty of murder. If anybody 
thrusts a spit through a man or a baby mistaking him or it for a lump of 
oil-cake, puts him or it on the fire and roasts, that will be a meal 
fit for the Buddhas to break fast upon. 88 Those who always feed two 
thousand worthy monks, says this man to Adda, acquire great merit and 
become powerful gods in Arupadhatu. This is an account, although 
exaggerated, of the Buddhist view that motive determines whether an act 
is sinful or not. If the state of mind was murderous it was a sin even 
though the act committed in execution of this intention did not actually 
result in the loss of life ; again, no sin is committed by the accidental killing 
of life when the act intended was not murder. It has to be taken as an 
echo of Buddha’s statement that the state of mind accompanying an act 
was more important than the actual result of the act. 89 The Arupa¬ 
dhatu is the highest heaven of the Buddhists. The combination of all this 
is sufficient to establish its reference to the Buddhists. 

Another verse credits some with holding that salvation w r hich was a 
pleasant thing was produced by enjoying pleasures. 00 Harsakula and 
Silanka take it to refer to the Buddhists and quote many passages in support 
of their identification : 

sarvani sattvani sukhe ratani, sarvani duhkhac ca samudvijanti 1 
tasmat sukharthi sukham eva dadyat sukhapradata labhate sukhani 11 

sa SBE. xlv., p. 316, n.3. 

87 Siit.S. II.6.26-29. 

88 Buddh&na tam kappati pdrandya. Harsakula explains buddhdnam as 
sakyanam, while Silanka says Buddhfinchn api bhojandya yogyam bliavati, which 
shows he took it to mean ‘for the Buddhas.’ ‘Buddha’ was used by Jainas and 
Buddhists alike to denote their master and in itself is not sufficient to indicate its 
applicability to the latter. 

89 Cf. Buddha's conversation with Digha Tapassi a Nirgrantha ascetic and with 
Upali, a lay disciple of Mahavira and Upali’s conversion in Updli Sutta, 

00 Sut.S. I.iii.4.6. 
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All beings seek happiness and turn away from suffering ; therefore the 
seeker of happiness should give happiness, for the giver of happiness 
obtains happiness. 

manunnam bhoyanam bhocca manunnam sayan asanam 1 
manunnamsi agaramsi manunaam jhayae munia 11 

Having enjoyed a pleasant dinner, a pleasant bed and seat, a saint dwells 
in a pleasant abode and meditales pleasantly. 

mrdvi 6ayya pratarutthaya peya, bhuktam madhye panakam caparahne 
drak§akhandani §arkara cardharatre moksascante Sakyaputrena drstah 11 

A soft bed, drinks in the morning, dinner at midday, drinks in the 
afternoon, and grapes and sugar at light—these have been laid down by 
Sakhyaputra as leading to salvation. 

These are supposed to be drawn from works of the Buddhists them¬ 
selves explaining their faith or from the writing of others professing to 
explain it. It is quite clear that as a matter of fact they are taken from the 
writings of hostile critics and from satires on the teachings of Buddha. 
Harsakula thinks that the verse in the text might refer to svatirthyas, 
some members of the same order as the speaker’s, i.e., the Nirgranthas. 
The events of later days led, the commentators, one feels constrained to 
say, to fasten every possible adverse criticism on to the Buddhists to make 
up, as it were, for the dearth of anti-Buddhist statements in the texts. 
The present instance is a very strained attempt to drag in the Buddhists. 
Both in this verse as well as in another 91 Harsakula is undecided about 
its exact application and names several possible alternatives. The truth 
probably is that the allusion was to a distinct view which held that like 
is produced by like and therefore moksa being an agreeable thing is obtained 
by living an agreeable and comfortable life. This is the view held by 
the Tantrikas. 92 The Satavadins also held the same view. 93 

The doctrine of Buddha has been included among those false beliefs 
which are the products of wrong knowledge. 94 


81 Sut.S. I.iii.4.10. 

82 See Cittavisuddhiprakarana attributed to Aryadeva, JASB, lxvii, 1898, p. 175, 
and Subhdsitasamgraha, p. 37. I am indebted to Pandit Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya 
for these references. 

93 This has been discussed later. 

81 Anu. 40; Nandi 42. 
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(VII) Minor Schools. 

A school of philosophers thought that a fiva performed sammatta- 
kiriyam ( samyaktvakriyd ) right conduct and micchattakiriyam (mithydtva- 
kriyd) wrong conduct at the same time, i.e., while it performed right 
conduct at the same time it performed wrong conduct also, and while it 
performed wrong conduct it performed also right conduct at the same 
time. 95 Mala^agiri, the commentator, says that it is the doctrine of 
Caraka. Gunaratna says that Caraka represented a school of Samkhya. 96 

Another view held by some was to the effect that there was no harm 
in enjoying the pleasures of the senses for it gave relief to the enjoyer 
without causing harm to any one else, just as the squeezing of a blister 
or boil gave relief and has no dangerous consequences. A ram drinks the 
quiet water which gives it relief. If this harmed the ram we could have 
said that the act was harmful but as it did not there is surely no harm in 
it. 97 In the identification .f the upholder of this view Harsakula has 
the same doubts which he had with regard to Satavadins mentioned above. 

According to another school it is not only the soul which does not 
exist but nothing exists. F erything is mere appearance, a mirage, an 
illusion, a dream or phantasy. There rises no sun nor does it set ; there 
waxes no moon nor does it vane ; there are no rivers running nor any wind 
blowing ; the whole world is unreal. 98 The Madhyamika school of the 
Buddhists and the popular Mayavada which arose as an off-shoot of 
Vedanta owe their origin probably to this school which is met here in the 
literature of the Jainas for the first time in the history of Indian philo¬ 
sophical thought. 

In Savatthi there were two rival schools who disputed the point 
whether knowledge was superior to conduct or conduct was superior to 
knowledge. 99 Abhayadeva, the commentator, quotes some of their 
views, e.g., 

kriyaiva phalada puiiisaiii na jnanarii phaladam matam 1 
yatah stribhaksyabhogajno na jnanat sukhito bhavet. 11 

Conduct always bears fruit, not so knowledge—just as one having merely 
the knowledge of enjoyment of women does not thereby become happy. 

05 Jiva. S. 3. 104. 

96 Tarkarahasyadfpika, a commentary 011 Saddarsanasaumccaya, p. 31. 

’’Sut.S. I.iii.4.10-12. 

*' Sut.S. I.xii.7. 

” Bhag. S. S. 10.354. 
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jaha kharo candanabharavahi bharassa bhagi ua hu. candanassa i 
evarii khu nani caranena hino nanassa bhagi na hu sogaie. n 

As ass carrying a load of sandal wood carries only a load but does not 
enjoy the sandal wood, so the man possessing knowledge but devoid of 
conduct enjoys his knowledge but does not obtain progress. 

The supporters of knowledge on the other hand said: 

vijnaptih phalada pumsarii na kriya phalada mata i 
mithyajhanat pravrttasya phalasamvadadarsanat. n 

It is knowledge which bears fruit, not so conduct, for wrong knowledge 
does not produce the desired result. 

padhamam nanam* tao daya evam citthai savvasariijae I 
annam kim kalii va nahi clieyapavayarii. n 

First comes knowledge, then charity—thus are constituted all those who 
are restrained: one lacking in knowledge know^s not wdiat to, do or what 
to know, and whether one is w’ise or a sinner. 



PART II. 

CLASSIFICATION INTO FOUR GREAT SCHOOLS. 

The account of philosophical schools mentioned in the Jaina canonical 
literature has been dealt with exhaustively above but the most important 
part of the work yet remains unfinished, viz., their classification according 
to a method well-known in this literature. 

The heretical creeds of the time were all comprehended by MahavTra 
under four heads 100 , viz. 


1. Kriyavada. 

2. Akriyavada. 

3. Ajnanavada. 

4. Vinayavada. 

These four great schools comprise three hundred and sixty-three 
schools 101 : Kriyavada consists of one hundred and eighty schools, 
Akriyavada consists of eighty-four schools, Ajnanavada consists of sixty- 
seven schools, and Vinayavada consists of thirty-two schools 102 . 

The scheme of classification in details is as follows: 


1. Kriyavada. 

Kriya denotes the existence of jiva, etc., and those who admit the 
existence of jiva, etc., are called Kriydvddins. 

The Jains have the “nine principles” of jiva soul, ajiva non-soul, 
dsrava the inflow of karmic matter into the soul, bandha the consequent 
bondage of the soul, samvara stoppage of the inflow, nirjara shedding off 
the karmic matter, puny a merit, apunya demerit, and moksa emancipation. 
Let us take the first, jiva and draw a table as below : 



i 

svatah 

i 

jrvA 

1 

i 

para tali 



i 

nitya 

1 

anitya 

i 

uitya 

i 

anitya 

1 

kala 

i 

Is vara 

i 

at man 

1 

niyati 

1 

svabhava 


100 Sut. S. I.xii.l; Sth. S. 4.4.345; Bhag. S. 30.1.824; Utt. S. 18.23; Nandi 47; and 
Silt. S. II.ii.79. 

101 Sut. S. II.ii.79. 

103 Nandi 47; Guvaratna quotes the following couplet — 

Asiisayaiii kiriyanaiii akiriyavaina hoi culasii 1 
Annania sattatthl venaiyanam ca battlsam 11 
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r n W ° aC * m * t existence of the soul (jiva) by itself (svatah), 

that the so ^ t ^ lrou Sh Time ( kala ) are the first school. They say 

* ex ists in its own nature, it is eternal, and acts through Time. 

their doctrine^ ^dlavadins. Gunaratna quotes the following as stating 

na kalavyatirekena garbhabalasubhadikam 1 
yat kihcij jayate loke tadasau karanam kila 11 
'ini ca kalad rte naiva mudgapaktirapiksyate 1 
halyadisannidhane’pi tatah kaladasau mata 11 
'alabhave ca garbhadi sarvarii syad avyavasthava 1 

parestahetusadbliavaniatrad eva tadudbhavat 11 

kalah pacati bhutani kalah saiiiharate prajah 1 
^alah suptesu jagarti kalo hi duratikramah 11 

of seasons ^ ants ’ ^ le appearance of fruits, the change 

infanrv a i e movement stars and planets, the periods of gestation, 
there were T* * " Uth ' °‘ c a & e > etc *> could not have taken place if 
disorder but° ^ a ^ sence °f Time everything would be in 

instance d C ^ SOr< ^ er we ne ither find nor desire. Cooking, for 

materials buT* 1 ^ 8 ^ ^ ^ to & et h er of fire, pan and other 

happen but ° n ^ me * ^ * s not at ^ le sweet will of man that causes 
Thos accor< ^ n £ to the order of Time and we cannot dispense with it. 
(God) Say ^ le soul exists in itself eternally through tsvara 

as made b ^ Seconc * school called Isvaravcidins . They regard the universe 
thf* r\i-A . y w h° is endowed with the attributes of perfection and is 

nZ^tI'**™ or 1,611 

(Self) are th ° SOU ^ ex * sts by itself eternally through atman 

cr^foo 6 scho ° l called Atmavadins. According to them the Self 

creates everything. 

Tho 

('the fixed ^ S ° U * ex * sts * n * tse ^ eternally through niyati 

Accordi or( ^ er °f thing’) are the fourth school called Niyativadins. 

assume their * S a P r i n ciple called niyati by which all that exist 

comes out of ° rm *** ^ P rescr ibed manner, and not otherwise. Whatever 

rccrniot* something at one time always comes out of that thing in a 

icguiar manner ac • 

nniWn v r * otherwise the law of cause and effect and the law of 
umrormity of nature 

to determi C would not be in operation, for there would be nothing 

. . lne ^ le orcIer of events ( anyatha kdryyakdranavyavasthd 
PraUmyatarupavyavastha ca na bhavet niyamakabhavat). 
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Those who say that the soul exists by itself eternally through 
svabhava (Nature) are the fifth school called Svabhdvavddins. They hold 
that everything is caused by Nature, e.g., the clay becomes a jar and not a 
piece of cloth, a piece of cloth comes from yarn, while a jar does not do so. 
The uniform production of jars from clay shows the order of Nature. 
Gunaratna quotes the following as illustrating the doctrine of 
Svabhdvavadins : 

kali kantakanam prakaroti taiksnyarii 1 
vicitrabhavarii mrgapaksinarii ca 11 
svabliavatah sarvamidaih pravrttam 1 
na kamacaro ’sti kutah prayatnali 11 
badaryah kantakas tiksna rjur ekasca kuncitah 1 
plialam ca vartularii tasya vada kena vinirmitam 11 

‘What causes thorns to have sharp points and birds and beasts to have 
their own wonderful ways ? All this is ordained by Nature and there is 
no caprice anywhere. Of the jujube tree the thorns are sharp-pointed, 
some straight, some bent, the fruit is round by whom are all these made ? 

Even the simple phenomenon of the cooking of the mudga also depends 
on Nature. The kankaduka mudga, for instance, cannot be cooked even 
after the combination of a pan, fuel and Time, for by nature it is a kind of 
cereal that is not softened by boiling. Therefore that in the presence of 
which effects follow and in the absence of which effects do not follow is to 
be regarded as the cause. 

We have thus obtained five schools under asti ftvah svatah "nityah.” 
Under asti jivah s vat ah “ antiyak ” we shall have another five schools accord¬ 
ingly as the non-eternity is predicated of kdla, etc. Then under the head 
asti jivah Paratah “nityah” we shall have another five schools according 
as “not of itself” is predicated of kdla, etc. The five classes of kala, etc., 
are to be supplied under both nitya and anitya varieties of svata.li and 
Paratah. The paratah schools mean that the existence of jiva is admitted 
not of itself but as it is distinguished from other objects, for it is well-known 
how things are known by contrast with other things just as shortness is 
known as that which is not long, and in the same way the soul is known by 
distinguishing it from such objects as pillars, etc. The anitya varieties of 
paratah would give us yet another set of five schools. So we have twenty 
schools on jiva, the first of the “nine principles” and by extending the 
same classification to each of the eight other principles we have altogether 
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nine times twenty or one hundred and eighty schools comprised in 
Kriydvada. 

To kriyavadins have been ascribed the views that unless a sinful thought 
is translated into action or a sinful act performed with a sinful motive the 
full karmic consequences will not follow and such acts will affect the soul 
but slightly 103 , and that misery is produced by one’s own works and not 
by the work of somebody else, viz., fate, creator, etc. 104 

The meaning is that the state of mind and conduct must combine to 
constitute sin for any one of them without the other would not give rise 
to the consequences of a sinful karman. Silanka points out that they hold 
that action alone leads to liberation even though it be unaccompanied by 
right knowledge and right faith. 


2. Akriyavada. 

The Akriyavadins deny the existence of the soul, etc., for according 
to them everything is of a momentary existence and a state comes to an end 
the moment it comes into existence, and therefore, it cannot have any 
kriya. Without continuity of existence no kriyd is possible, the existence 
itself is the cause and effect of it. 

The Akriyavadins are of eighty-four varieties obtained in the manner 
shown below. Let us take seven of the “nine principles” leaving out 
punya and apunya. Of these seven let us take the first, jiva, and draw a 
table thus: 

JIVA 


svatah paratah 

, 1 i i i H 1 i 

fcalatah isvaratah atmatah niyatitah svabhavatali yadrccliatah 


The divisions of nitya and anitya, as in the Kriydvada table, are not 
necessary here as the question of eternity and non-eternity does not arise 
^hen the existence itself of soul, etc., is denied. Yadrccha is put last 
because all Akriyavadins are Yadjcchavddins . The same six divisions from 
'ala to yadrccha are also to be considered under paratah as under svatah. 

Those who say that no soul exists in itself through Time are the first 
school. According to them the existence of objects is established from 
their signs or effects and there are no such signs or effects from which the 


103 

104 


vSut. s. I.i.2.25-28. 

Sut. S. I.xii.n. 
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existence of the soul can be established. The same argument is applied in 
denying the existence of the soul through isvara, atman, niyati and svabhava 
as in regard to kcila. Yadrcchd means obtainment of results without any 
determining cause. The Yadrcchavadins see no uniformity of causal rela¬ 
tion in the world, iciluka ‘the root of a particular kind of water-lily* 
comes of d Sdluka as well as of cowdung ; fire comes of fire as well as of 
arani ‘a piece of wood* ; smoke comes of smoke as well as of a combination 
of fire and fuel ; kandali ‘a particular kind of plant with white flowers 
appearing very plentifully in the rainy season* comes of kanda ‘bulbous root* 
as well as of seeds ; the Vata tree comes of seeds as well as of a section of 
a branch, and wheat comes of wheat-seeds as well as of bamboo-seeds. So 
there is plurality and not uniformity in causal relations and everything 
comes into existence accidentally ( yadrcchdtah ) as in a freak. Gunaratna 
quotes the following as illustrating the views of Akriyavadins: 

atarkitopasthitameva sarvam 
citraiii jananam sukhaduhkhajatam 1 
kakasya talena vathabhighato 
na buddhipurvo *sti vrthabhimanah 11 

All this has come into existence by accident—the various joys and 
sorrows of men ; all this is like the striking a crow by a palm-fruit, which 
is not preceded by design. It is useless to think (that the origination of 
things is preceded by design). 

Thus under ndsti jivah " svatah” we have obtained six schools and 
under ndsti jivah “paratah JJ we shall have a set of another six schools. 
Therefore there are obtained twelve schools under the first of seven 
“principles’* and by extending the same classification to each of the other 
six “principles** we have altogether seven times twelve or eighty-four 
schools comprised in Akriyavada. 

Another classification of Akriyavadins divides them into eight 
classes 105 , viz . 

Ekavadins who believe in one supreme soul as the first cause. 

Anekavadins who believe in one supreme principle manifesting itself 
in several principles. 

Mitavddins who gave a fixed size to the soul. 

Nirmitavddins who regard the universe as created by God. 


105 Stli. S. 8.3.607. 
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Satavadins 106 who believe in obtaining moksa by living a comfortable 
life. 

Samucchedavadins who believe in the constant destructibility of things. 

Nityavadins who believe in the eternity of things. 

And Na-santi-paralokavadins who do not believe in a future life or 
soul, etc. 

It will appear from the above classification that all possible non-Jaina 
creeds have been comprised under those eight classes of Akriyavada, the 
scope of which is certainly wider than in the previous classification into 
eighty-four classes. 

The Akriyavadins are mentioned in the texts as not admitting that 
the action of the soul is transmitted to future moments 107 , and as holding 
that nothing exists and all forecasts of the future are false 108 . 

3. Ajnanavada. 

The Ajnanavddins deny the necessity or importance of knowledge. 
According to them knowledge is not the highest thing for where there 
is knowledge there is assertion of contradictory statements by different 
disputants resulting in dissensions which soil the mind and bring on a 
longer period of wordly bondage. But if ajnana or negation of knowledge is 
upheld it generates no pride and there is no ill-feeling towards others and 
therefore the chances of wordly bondage are removed. The result of 
volition is karman and the result of barman is bondage which is of dire 
consequences and has to be suffered from, it having been produced by 
resolute and determined volitional activity. But that karman which 
results from the activity of mere body and speech imprompted by mental 
action is not volitional and therefore is not productive of severe suffering 
nor does it entail dire consequences. Such unvolitional effects of karman 
are swept off easily by good activities like the easy blowing off by the wind 
of dust particles adhering to a very dry and white wall. 

The absence of volition of mind is generated by the force of ajnana 
for where there is knowledge there is volition. Therefore one desiring 
moksa should adopt ajnana and not knowledge to lead him along the path 
of perfection. 


i0# See notes 90-93 and 110. 
107 Sut. S. I.xii.4. 

10 ‘ Sut. S. I.xii.10. 
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Supposing for argument’s sake that knowledge is necessary, how is 
one to know for certain what is knowledge? It cannot be known. All 
philosophers differ in their idea of knowledge. We cannot say which of 
them spoke the truth. The followers of Mahavlra may say that he 
obtained omniscient knowledge and therefore the knowledge that proceeds 
from him is right knowledge. But how is one to know in the absence of 
any evidence to prove it that Mahavlra alone obtained omniscient knowledge 
and no one else ? The story of the gods coming down from heaven to 
worship Mahavlra and thus testifying to his omniscient knowledge is not 
to be trusted for there is no evidence to prove that it really so happened. 
Traditional evidence is also untrustworthy because it cannot be definitely 
known whether such tradition was set on foot by an imposter or a worthy 
man. What has not been proved cannot be believed. The phenomenon 
of the coming down of gods from heaven is shown by magicians also and 
in itself is not enough to prove the omniscience of anyone. 

Granting even, say the Ajnanavadins, that Mahavlra was omniscient 
how do we know that the Nirgrantha scriptures are really his teachings and 
not circulated by knaves? How again are we to know if Mahavlra used 
the words in the scriptures in the same sense as they are taken now ? Plow 
do we know what his real intention was? 

Therefore it is established that owing to its being the cause of longer 
bondage in the world and owing to want of definite certainty, knowledge 
is not the highest thing but ajnana is the highest thing. 

There are sixty-seven schools under Ajnanavada obtained in the 
following manner. Let us take the first of the nine “principles” and draw 
a table as below : 

JIVA 

_ ! _ 

III I I I . I 

sattva asattva sadasattva avacyatva sadavacyatva asadavacyatva sadasadavacyatva 

Here sattva means existence in its own form. Asattva means non¬ 
existence in other forms. Sadasattva means simultaneous existence in its 
own form and non-existence in other forms. When such existence and 
non-existence are to be expressed at one and the same time in one word 
it becomes indescribable, there being no such word and therefore it is said 
to be avacyatva ‘indescribableness. ’ When from one point of view it is 
existent and from another it is indescribable and the two are to be simul¬ 
taneously expressed it is called sadavacyatva . When from one point of 
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view it is non-existent and from another it is indescribable and the two 
aspects are to be simultaneously expressed it is called asadavdcyatva. 
When from one point of view it is existent, from another it is non-existent 
and from yet another indescribable, and all these aspects are to be simul¬ 
taneously expressed it is called sadasadavacyatva. Thus we have these 
seven schools under the first “principle” and extending’ the same classifica¬ 
tion to each of the other eight “principles” we have nine times seven, i-e-» 
sixty-three schools. These refer to the nature of the nine “principles” 
severally, but as for their origin in general four other schools are possible, 
viz., sativa, asattva, sadasattva, and avdcyatva —the other three forms of 
the seven possible variations are not used in this case as they are used only 
in respect of the several parts of a thing only after its origin has taken 
place which is not the case here. The last four added to the previous 
sixty-three give us sixty-seven schools under Ajndnavdda. 

The first school on jiva, for instance, says “Who knows if there is 
jlva? No one does, because there is no evidence to prove its existence. 
What again is the use of knowing it? If it is known it will give lise to 
volition which will stand in the way of attaining to the next world 
(jndtasydbhinivesahetulayd paralokapratipanthitvat ). In the same way are 
to be described the other varieties of asattva, etc., as also their origin in 
general. 

It is obvious that although the Ajndnavadins say they have no need of 
knowledge and that it is unnecessary, they happen yet to be the emplo\ ers 
of the acutest arguments. 


4. Vinayavada. 

The Vinayavadins or Vainayikas do not accept signs, external rules of 
ceremony, and scriptures but uphold the supremacy of reverence as the 
cardinal virtue leading to perfection. There are thirty-two schools of 
Vinayavada obtained in this way. Reverence may be shown to eight 
classes of beings, viz., god or master, ascetic, man, aged persons, inferiors, 
mother or father, and to each of these eight classes of persons reverence 
may be shown in four wa}'s, i.e., by body, mind, speech and gifts. There 
are thus four times eight or thirty-two schools of Vinayavada. 

The three hundred and sixty-three philosophical schools of Jaina 
literature are thus obtained by totalling one hundred and eighty schools of 
Kriyavada, eighty-four schools of Akriyavdda, sixty-seven schools of 
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Ajhanavdda and thirty-two schools of Vinayavada 109 . The commentators 
Sllanka, Abhayadeva and Malayagiri as well as Hemacandra accept this 
classification as a standard. 

Buddhist Classification of Contemporary Schools. 

It is of interest to compare in this connection Buddha’s classification 
given in the Brahmajdla Sutta in the Digha Nikaya of contemporary philo¬ 
sophical thought into sixty-two schools, viz. 

The four schools of Kternalists or Sassatavadas. They held that the 
soul and the world are both eternal. The first three schools held this 
view as a result of their having perceived through a recollection of the 
memories of past lives that the soul and the body have always been in 
existence, and the fourth school held this view not as a result of memory 
but on logical grounds. 

The four schools of Semi-Eternalists or Ekacca-Sassatikas. The first 
school believed that Brahma was eternal but not individual souls, having 
come to this conclusion through partial remembrance of past states of 
existence in higher worlds. The second school believed that debauched 
souls are not eternal but that undebauched souls are eternal. The third 
school believed exactly the same thing as the second school except that in 
the case of the former the debauchery of the gods is mental unlike the 
debauchery of the gods of the latter school which is physical. The fourth 
school held that the soul was eternal but not the body. 

The four schools of Exteusionists or Antanantikas • The first school 
held that the world was finite, the second that it was infinite, the third 
that it was infinite sidewise but finite upward and downward, and the fourth 
that it was neither finite nor infinite. 

The four school of Eel-wrigglers or Amaravikkhepikas . They did 
not give categorical replies to any question but avoided them by ambiguous 
and equivocating replies, and differed only in respect of the motives for 
giving such replies. 

The two schools of Fortuitous-Originists or Adhiccasamuppannikas. 
They held that the soul and the world came into being without a cause, 
having come to this conclusion as a result of remembrance of past lives 
in the case of the first, and as a result of logical reasoning in the case of 
the second. 

109 Tarkarahasyadlpika, a commentary by Gunaratna on the Saddarsana • 
satnuccaya of Haribhadra, B. I., p 19 
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The thirty-two schools of Conscious-maintainers or Uddhamaghatani- 
kas. They believed that the soul after death passed into various states 
of existence, viz., conscious or unconscious, subject to decay or not subject 
to decay, neither conscious nor unconscious, and all in respect of the 
form, finitude, different modes of consciousness, and happiness of the soul. 

The seven schools of Annihilationists or Ucchedavadis. They held 
that the soul is annihilated after death and they identified the soul with 
the body, essence of the body, mind, infinite space, infinite consciousness, 
or as being bondless or being beyond ideas. 

The five schools of Nirvanists or Ditthadhamwianibbanavcidas. They 
believed that a soul was capable of obtaining complete emancipation in 
this visible world by full enjoyment of the pleasures of the senses 110 or 
by each of the four stages of dhyana. 


110 Cf. Satavadins supra, notes 90—93, 106. 







PART III. 

RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


Besides philosophical schools the literature of the Jainas has interesting 
information regarding various kinds of religious sects. 

A sect believed abstention from salt or garlic, onion, young camel's 
milk, beef, and liquors as the path of perfection 111 . 

A sect believed in the use of cold water for bath and ablutions as the 
path of perfection 112 . 

Some ascetics believed that by tending a fire they would reach 
perfection 113 . 

Hatthi-tavasas. They used to kill an elephant with arrows and lived 
many months on its flesh. The motive was to spare the lives of other 
animals for as long as the flesh of the elephant would last. They claimed 
that they committed but one sin, the killing of the elephant, in a year or 
so which was counterbalanced by the merit earned by not killing other 
lives during this time 114 . 

Bala-tavasas. They lived only by eating leaves that fell off naturally 
from trees 115 . 

Kandappiyas. They earned a living by performing antics and making 
people laugh by making various movements with the eyebrows, mouth, 
teeth, lips, hands, feet, and ears. They made others laugh but did not 
laugh themselves 116 . 

Caragas. They went about begging and carried a dhtiti 117 . They 
went out to beg only after meal 118 , says Hemacandra in his commentary 
on the Anuyogadvaxa . 

The names of the following sects are mentioned in long lists of 
ascetical orders in several places 119 . 

Kibbisiyas. They went about speaking ill of religious teachers and 
holy people. 


111 Sut. S. I.vii.12. 

112 Sut. S. T.vii. 12. 
us Sut. S. I.vii. 12. 

1,4 Bhag. S. 11.9.418; Aup. 38; Sut. S. II.vi.52. 

115 Bhag. S. 1.2.25. 

1,6 Bhag. 1.2.25; Aup. 38. 

117 This is the explanation of Abhayadeva; the word however seems to be ghatl 
a begging-bowl. 

ns Bhag. 1.2.25; Anuyog. 20 and 26. 

1,9 Bhag 1.2.25 and 11.9.418; Aup. 38 and 41 ; Anu. 20 and 26. 
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Tericchiyas. They dwelt in places unfrequented by cows, horses and 
other animals. 

Abhiogias. They earned a living by gaining the confidence of people 
by administering auspicious baths, exorcising evil spirits and interpreting 
dreams. The Brahmajdla Suita of the Buddhists also mention these as 
the ways by practising which many mendicants earned their living. 
Hottiyas. They performed agnihotras. 

Pottiyas. They put on a special kind of clothes. 

'Kottiyas. They slept on the bare ground. 

Junnais . They performed yajnas. 

'Ihalais. They carried all their belongings with them. 

Humvaattas. They carried a water vessel with them 120 . 
Dantukkhaliyas. They lived on fruits and used their teeth as mortar. 
Ummajjagas . They bathed by taking only a dip. 

Savimajjagas. They bathed without dipping in water. 
himajjagas. They remained in water only for a short time. 
Sampakkhdlas . They rubbed and cleansed their limbs with mud. 
Uddhakanduyagas. They never scratched the lower parts of the body. 
Akokanduyagas. They never scratched the upper parts of the body. 
Vdhinakulagas. They dwelt only on the south bank of the 
Uttarakiilagas. They dwelt only on the north bank of the 
Sain k h adham ay as. They blew a conch-shell to keep people 
Kuladhamayas . They blew a conch-shell on the river bank 
People away while they took their meal. 

Migaluddhakas. They killed animals. 

J a l*bhiseyakidhinagdyas. They took their meals only after 
Ambuvdsins . They lived in water. 
duvdsins . They lived in airy places. 
a avdsins. 1 h e y remained submerged in water, 

Bilavdsins. They lived in caves. 

avdsi7is. They lived on the sea-coast. 

XukkhamuUyas. They lived under trees. 

tbhakkhins. They lived by drinking water only. 

/ yabhakkhins . They lived by inhaling air only. 
tevalabhakkhins. They lived by eating moss. 

" ^ l ^ ras - They lived by eating roots only. 


Ganges 
Ganges, 
away, 
to keep 


a bath 


r f. Cullavagga 5.10.1. 
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Kandahar as. They lived by eating bulbous roots only. 

Pattaharas. They lived by eating leaves only. 

Pupphahdras. They lived by eating flowers only. 

Phalalidras . They lived by eating fruits only. 

Biyaharas. They lived by eating seeds only. 

Taydharas. They lived by eating bark only. 

Parisadiyakandaharas. They lived by eating rotten bulbous roots only. 
Parisadiyamulaharas. They lived by eating rotten roots only. 

Parisadiyapupphaharas . They lived by eating rotten flowers only. 
Parisadtyaphaldhdras. They lived by eating rotten fruits only. 
Parisadiyapattaharas . They lived by eating rotten leaves only. 
Vahlzavdsins. They put on a dress of bark. 

D is dp o k k h ins. They sanctified all sides by sprinkling water and then 
collected fruits and flowers. 

Uddandagas . They went about with a raised staff. 

Goamas. They earned a living by making a young bull, painted and 
decorated, perform tricks of foot-lifting, etc. 

Gobbaias. They followed a cow wherever it went, ate grass. 
Kukkuiyas. They earned a living b } 7 amusing people by making many 
kinds of grimaces and gestures. 

Some sects abstained from milk, curd, butter, oil, treacles, honey, 
spirits and meat. 

Dagaviiyas. They took water as the second item in the meal. 
Dagataias. They took water as the third item in the meal. 
Dagacautthas. They took water as the fourth item in the meal. 
Dagapancamas. They took water as the fifth item in the meal. 
Dagachatthas. They book water as the sixth item in the meal. 
Dagasattamas. They took water as the seventh item in the meal. 
Mohariyas. They went about saying all sorts of incoherent and absurd 
things also indulging in great garrulity in order to amuse people. 

Some sects went about dancing and singing to entertain people. 
Bahudayas. They stopped one night in a village, five nights in a 
town and lived on whatever alms they got. 

Kudivvayas. They lived in houses and regarded conquering of anger, 
greed, pride and illusion as their goal. 

Ctrigas. They put on rags collected from the road-side. 
Cammakhandiyas. They put on a dress of hide. 

Pandurangas . They besmeared their body with ashes. 
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Bhikkhondas. They would eat nothing except what has been obtained 
as alms and would not take milk unless it had been milked by another. 

Hamsas. They lived in mountain caves, roads, hermitages, temples 
and gardens and entered a village only for begging alms. 

Paramahamsas. They lived on river banks, the confluence of 
streams and wore discarded clothes and rags. 

Besides these there are mentions of mendicants who worshipped 
Narayana ; of eight Brahmanical mendicants named Kanha, Karakanda, 
Ambada, Parasara, Kanha, Dfvayana Devagutta and Naraya ; of eight 
Ksatriya mendicants named Sllai, vSasihara, Naggai, Bhaggai, Videha, 
Rayaraya, Rayarama and Bala ; of Samkhas (SamkJiyas) , Jois ( Yogins), 
Kavilas, Bhiuccas (disciples of Kapila and Bhrgu) ; of those who practised 
penances in the sun or surrounded by fire ; of ascetics who practised 
austerities with an arm uplifted 121 ; of mendicants in Vajjabliumi who ate 
rough food and carried a staff with them 122 ; of the six Disayaras named 
Sana, Kalanda Kaniyara, Acchidda, Aggivesayana, Ajjuna and 
Gomayuputta 123 . 

The texts mention only the names of these sects of ascetics but give 
no other details. The little information which is collected here is from 
the remarks of commentators. It is apparent that the information supplied 
by the latter is not full, but nothing more is available. 

II. The Sect of Parsva. 

The sect of Parsva came to be amalgamated with the Nirgranthas. A 
discussion once took place between Goyama, the chief disciple of Mahavlra 
and Udaka, a follower of ParSva, on whether a movable being is to be 
called a movable being or beings which are for the time being movable. 
Udaka went on to argue that one who took the vow of abstention from 
killing one class of animals abstained in fact from killing all classes of 
animals, for the same being who was now born in one class may be born in 
other classes as well, and beings which are outside the class now may 
come later on into the class. To this Goyama replied at length pointing 
out its incorrectness on the ground that as the vow of not killing an 
ascetic is not broken by one who kills a man who used to be an ascetic 
but is no longer so, in the same way all classes cannot be brought within 
one class 124 . 

121 Bhag. 15.543 

122 Acar. S.l.8.3.5. 

123 Bhag. 15.539 

124 Sut. S. II. vii. 14. 
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Kalasavesiyaputta, a disciple of Parsva, questioned the knowledge of 
Nigrantha elders and finally wanted to be converted from his own doctrine 
of four vows to that of five vows (Cdujjdmao dhammdo pancamahavvaiyam 
sapadikkamanam dhammam uvasampajjitta 125 ). On another occasion 
elders belonging to the sect of Parsva came to Mahavlra, asked him 
questions and finally were converted by him at their own instance from the 
doctrine of the four vows to that of five vows . 126 The five vows were of 
ahimsa non-injury, anrla truthfulness, asleya non-theiving, aparigraha 
possessionlessness, and abstention from abrahma unchastity. 

There is a very instructive discussion between Goyama, a disciple of 
Mahavlra and Kesi, a follower of Parsva. Two important points which 
emerge from this discussion are first, that Parsva omitted the vow of 
celibacy because he included it in the vow of possessionlessness. The 
absence of its specific mention however led to corruption which was set 
right by Mahavlra’s inclusion of celibacy as a distinct vow. Secondly, 
Parsva allowed an upper and an under garment to his disciples while 
Mahavlra recommended complete nudity, the explanation being that there 
is really no conflict in this for Parsva’s direction w r as with the purpose of 
giving his disciples a characteristic mark to distinguish them from others 
while Mahavlra’s nudity symbolised that knowledge, faith and right con¬ 
duct are the true causes of final liberation and not outward marks. 

The parents of Mahavlra were lay disciples of Parsva, and Mahavlra 
was therefore brought up as such and continued in it till aftei he renounced 
the world. A man of outstanding personality and gifts as he was he 
could not be content merely with the knowledge of the law. He wandered 
about alone and single to realise the truth for himself. We have already 
noticed his association wdth Gosala. His teachings bear testimony to his 
having associated with other schools. This is an important matter in the 
proper study of Mahavlra’s religion but full justice cannot be done to this 
subject here as it is outside the scope of the present enquiry. It will suffice 
for our present purposes to note that Mahavlra reverted ultimately to his 
former sect and effected improvements in it. 

III. Schismatic Schools among the Nirgranthas. 

Although nothing compared with the material contained in the 
Kalhavatthu of the Buddhists regarding various opinions on doctrinal 

I2a Bhag. 1.9.76. 

120 Hliag. 5.9.226. 

127 Uttar. S. 23.33. 
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matters among themselves the literature of the Jainas yields some informa¬ 
tion on schisms within the order of the Nirgranthas. 

Jamali, who was Mahavlra’s sister’s son and also married his daughter, 
was the first man to start the schism. He was a prince and renounced the 
world in order to be an ascetic follower of Mahavira. Once he begged 
permission of Mahavira to go out on a tour with five hundred ascetics, and 
although permission was asked three times Mahavira vouched no reply. 
Jamali took the law in his own hand, went away wandering and fell ill 
on account of having taken bad and improper food. During his illness he 
asked his companions to spread a bed of dry grass for him and when it 
was being done he enquired if the bed was ready. His companions said 
the bed was ready but going up to it he found that it had been only half- 
ready. Instantly it occured to him that “a thing is done when it is being 
done as taught by Mahavira was false. He announced his new idea to 
his companions some of whom agreed with him. He thereupon declared 
fa Kevalin. Jamali’s followers are called Bahurayas because they 
d that the completion of an act required more than one unit of time, 
is is the first schism and it arose in Savatthi. 128 

/TV* 

^ second schism was started by Tissagutta at Usabhapura or 

y gaha. His followers are called Jivapaesiyas because they identified 
the Jiva with the space occupied by it. 

^ schism was led by Asadha and had its origin in Syetavi. 

a doubted if gods and saints were really so. His followers are 
called AvvattiyaS' 

The f 

His folio ° Urt Sc ^ sm arose in Mithila and was started by Assamitta. 
as S 3X0 ca hed Samuccheiyas because they held that inasmuch 

the effect ^ ^ SU ^* eCt to destruction after having come into existence, 

S °f £°°4 or bad deeds are not to be enjoyed or suffered from. 

held that * ^ SC ^ 1 ^ Sm was Parted by Ganga at Ullakatira. His followers 
t—. . 1S not true that only one feeling can be felt by the mind at one 

time and are therefore called Dokiriyas. 

Rohagutta ^ sc '” sm arose in Antarafijl and was started by Saduluya or 

■ . 1S f°il° w ers are called Terasiyas because they held that 

uicrc is a third a _ r . 

exi stence besides jiva and ajlva. 

-venth schism was started by Gotthamahilla at Dasapura. His 
138 9. 33. 383-387 ~ “ 
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followers are called Abciddhiyas because according to them the jiva is not 
bound by karman , 129 

IV. Nirgrantha Criticism of other Schools. 

The Jaina literature contains some criticism specifically directed against 
the beliefs and practices of some of the contemporary schools. Later 
commentators have read into many of the passages in the canon criticism 
of others by implication. These might or might not have been meant in 
the texts to be criticism against the parties, the commentators take them 
to be directed against, and are therefore unnecessary to deal with. But 
the other class wherein we find in a very clear manner the criticism made 
as also the party it is directed against, is important as it shows from yet 
another point of view the stand the early Nirgranthas took in contrast with 
their contemporaries. 

The Ajiviyas have been criticised on the ground that they do not 
understand that things depend partly on fate and partly on human 
exertion. 130 

If everything was unalterably fixed, as the Ajiviyas believed, and if 
there was no purisakara how w r as it that the gods only were gods and not 
everybody ? A god attained to that status by dint of his exertion, other¬ 
wise all would have been gods or none would have been such. From our 
everyday experience we find that the course of things can be altered by 
human exertion, 131 our reason dictates exertion which none can deny. 

The Vedanta doctrine of the dtman being the substratum of all 
existence is criticised on the ground that if that were true how can the 
consequences of evil karman performed by one result in the suffering of 
the same individual? 132 The one dtman underlying all would make the 
consequences sufferable by all of the wrong deeds done by one or by 
another individual w r ho had nothing to do with the wrong deed. Again, 
if there w T ere one dtman common to all there would be no difference in the 
lots of individuals or in their castes or station in life, and all would be 
sharing equally the perfection of the dtman. 133 The inactivity of the purusa 
of the Sarhkhya would also be open to the same objection of not accounting 
for the variety we find in the world in the lots of men. 134 

129 Sth. S. 7.3. 587. 

130 Sut S. I.i.2.4. 

13X Upas. 7.200. 

132 Sut. S. I.i. 1.10. 

133 Sut. S. II.vi.48. 

134 Sut. S. I.i.1.14. 
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The Tajjivatacchariravddins are criticised as offering no solution to 
such problems as whether or not an action is good, whether or not there is 
a life after death or whether perfection is attainable. 135 

The Buddhists are criticised as placing unreasoning faith on the 
authority of Buddha. They have permission, they say, of doing this or 
hat. Any one familiar with the rules of Vinaya of the Buddhists knows 
how frequently the necessity arose for Buddha to accord his permission to 
his act or that on the part of his disciples, and this has been criticised on 
ground that Buddha’s permission does not justify a wrong act. 136 
Kriydvddins are criticised on the ground that they put all the emphasis 
outward acts which is not correct for a sinful thought even though not 
rried out into execution is none the less sinful. 137 

Akriyavadins are criticised for not believing that there is karniCMi and 
transmission to future moments. 138 

term ^^ 1 ™* 1 ^ 5 '* ^WMavadins and Vinayavddins are criticised in general 
and r^l!^ ^ ^ na emp ^ iasis on non-injury, necessity of right thinking, 
Tl^ * k now l e dge come out prominently from these criticisms. 139 
f f iri yarcddins who deny the existence of all visible world and all 

hinds f m answer ^ a t as astrologers, dream-interpreters and other 

« •, *.1 dlviuers are sometimes able to predict future events it cannot be 
Said that there i s no future. 140 

from C k e ^ eved in perfection to be attained by bath, abstention 
that if ^ ait * C ^ es tood, or by tending a fire are criticised on the ground 
t 0rto - perfection was attainable b}^ contact with water many fishes, 
barman it^'* W ° Uld easdy obtain perfection . 141 If water washed off bad 
People wh ° U ^ a * S ° Was ^ g°°d karvian , and if it w r ashed off sin many 
tion was <• living beings in water w^ould be sinless . 142 If perfec- 

h - 143 By d ,' na ^ e tending a fire many mechanics would easily obtain 
a state d*ff riU ^ Uor 0r ea ting meat and garlic people of course attain 
°f perfectio fw* ^ r ° m ^ leir n °rmal state but that state is far from the state 
reveal a t Clothed in humour though these criticism are yet they 

—--- n g common sense on the part of the Nirgrantha critic. 


i.r S. I.i.3.7. 

i„ ?* kl.2.29 

iao 

140 

141 0.-5 

143 


ft s: i.iit.4 • 

saTs S i^i. 9 2 ; 4 - sat - S - l xii - 3 = I i-217. 
Sut. s. I.vij.14-15. 

Sut. S. I.vii 
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The soil of India has always been very favourable to the growth of 
religions and philosophies and the information obtained from the literature 
of the Jainas fully bears testimony to it. It will be seen that the teachings 
of Mahavlra whose disciples are yet a living body in the land of their 
birth, were an attempt on the part of the founder to provide a solution to 
the intense problems of religion and philosophy which stirred the heart of 
India in that distant age. 
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